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WE BREAK WITH TROTSKY 
by Albert Waisbord 


The International Left Opposition as headed by Leon Trotsky is disintegrating. 

It is committing suicide through its ignominious policy of crawling back to the Social- 
ist and reformist parties as it is doing in three mjor countries. Tho French Ligue 
has joined the Socialist Party of France, unconditiomlly,as individuals. Tha British 
League has been ordered into the Independent Labor Party and upon the refusal of tho 
majority of the members to follow the orders of Trotsky, the minority was split away 
and sent into tho I.L.P. regardless. In the United States the American League (Camon 
Group) is joining the Muste outfit, the American Workers Party. As Trotsky wrote re- 
cently: "We merely admit honestly that our organization is too weak to astablish for 
itself a practical, independent role in the strugglos that are looming ahead of us." 


To the Stalinists this capitulation of Trotsky to Menshevism and reformism wis 
long a foregone conclusion. To them, Trotsky is only living up to their old charac 
terization of “counter-revolutionary renegade." To us, however, this collapss of 
"Trotskyism" is only part of the terrible capitulation of the revolutionary forces to 
be seen throughout Europe. The fact is that the victory of Fascism in middlJ Europe 
and its great growth everywhore has thrown the whole revolutionary movement into ter- 
rible confusion and rorte. If the great general Trotsky has led his army from tho 
Communist Party into the Socialist Party, this is only part of the universal collapse 
of both Socialist and Commnist Parties. 


It is not for the Stalinists to shout gleefully: "I told you so" for it is clear 
as day that the Communist Internationsl is dead 4s a ravolutionary fores, tho period 
of degeneration (1924-1932) having been closed with the period of collapse marked by 
the blackest cowardice and treachery in the failure to struggle against tho victory 
of Hitler. Completely impotent in the Spanish and Austrian revolutions, having de- 
stroyed all semblance of proletarian domocracy in the Soviet Union, having disrupted 
and paralyzed the working olass throughout the world, having called but ons congross 
in ten years in the midst of the most crucial events, the Communist International 
stands condemned ag a counter-revolutionary force, using tho Russian Revolution 
against the world révolution, using the Russian Soviets to prevent Soviets and the 
victory of the proletariat elsewhere. 


As for the Socialist International, this also is dead - not as a revolutionary 
force, however, for as such it died 20 years ago in 1914 at the outbreak of the world 
war, but even as a counter-revolutionary force it has outlived its usefulnass. It is 
not the Socialists who refuse to help the capitalists, it is the capitalists, pushed 
to the wall by a dying economic system, who must dismiss the Socialists and use other 
and less costly agents - Fascists. 


As a result of this situation splits have occurred in both Internationals. As 
the Socialists have degenerated from parties of social reform to mera Radical parties, 
that is parties which fight merely for the bourgeois democratic rapublic (remember 
the slogan of the Socialist Party of Germany: Vote for Hindenburg and keep out Hitler.) 
Groups of honest workers have split away from such degenerate organs. These groups 
are moving to the left and if they are not in-all cases revolutionary fighters for 
Socialism they are, at least for the present, militant fighters for Social Reform. At 
the same time 4s the enormous betrayal of the Commnist International makes itsulf 
felt, as the Commmnist Parties, now replacing the Socialist Parties in giving up 
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revohition for national reform, display their complete impotence, splits are occuring 
in that body as well. In both cases the splits and new groupings formed taka ona 
centrist character, that is, they appear revolutionary in phrase but remain opportun- 
ist in content. 


In this situation the only way out is the regrouping of all revolutionary els- 
ments into a new Commmist or Fourth Internttional. While the new International has 
to be formed for the most part out of the centrist tendencies and organizations which 
are now dominant, at the same time the revolutionary International cannot be developed 
in any other way than that of unrelenting struggle against centrism. Idvsological ins 
transigeance and floyib.o wmited front policy, are, in those conditions, two weapons 
for attaining one and tha same end. 


The formation of a new Communist International mst from the very beginning avoid 
any aspect being a haven four centrism and thus become a Two-and-A-Half Internation- 
al which would attempt to conciliate the differences between opportunist centrists, on 
the one hand, and gerwine revolutionists, on the other. Fusion with centrist parties, 
thus liquidating independent action, is an absolutely impossible policy for the Inter- 
Aationalist Communists. 


How to Build the Fourth Inte rnational- 
Trotskyism or Leninism? 


Trotsky, evidently, has forgotten all of this. He aétually believes that the 
Socialist Parties can be moved entirely to a revolutionary position. As a leading 
French comrade extremely close to Trotsky wrote: “Comrade Trotsky reminded us par- 
ticularly a year ago of the French example. There, in spite of the break of the 
Bolsheviks with the Second Internations1, the whole section was won over to ths Third 
International. We know of no law that says that a repetition of the Tours Congress 
(where the French Socialist Party joined the Comintern en bloc - ed.) is impossible. 
On the contrary, many of tho prevailing conditions speak for such a possibility." 
What viscious nonserge is this? This is, indoed, to deny the ABC of Marxism or Lenin- 
ism. Is it really true that another "Tours Congress" is possible, that we can "re- 
form the Second International" (Cannon)? With such a theory the International Secre- 
tariat under Trotsky has become coodlies for the Second International. Hore Trotsky 
is repeating all the orrors of his infambus 1912 “August Bloc" against Lonin. 


The job of building a new revolutionary International will not be an easy one. 
Its formation c@n be achieved cnly in the course of a long hard process of splits in 
the ranks both of the Socialists and of the "Communists." The revolutionary kornel 
mist remain intact in order to attract thase elements around itself. In many respects 
the job will be more difficult teday “than‘it was in the days of Lenin. We can only 
turn to the situation that faced Lenin in the days of 1914-1919 to see the enormous 
difference between Leninism and Trotskyism. 


The Third International took five years to build, in the course of which time the 
various centrist groupings We.3 ‘tested by the great svents taking plave around thom. 
In the first place the World Ray @na its aftermath had ground all reformict hopes to 
pieces and had compeiled tue masses to rut an end to the horror around them, A great 
revolutiomiry wave sp-ang up throughcut all Europe that enabled many a Socialist cen. 
trist tu fuliow in the current of revolution and made it easy for Social:sts tu ww 
come Comranists ani for tie inevitable splits to take place. Besides, We must Yn ~4 
mind that Wo had a great Communist Party undor the direction of a Lemn thot actus y 
had deen victorious an its revwlctiun and for the first tims in history on ae 
lutionary . ovce hat taken coutro2l of a country one-sixth tha size of tha’ *chu: 
containing c.use tu eighY percent of its population. In the light of Vaa: pach of the 
asses ond the brvak cern cf, ovdex and stability it is no wonder that 14) Sucioiist 
Intyrnat‘onil, having oesn cémposed of revolutionary elements from its beginning, 
bruke up and largo sectiors wore.able to bacome Communist fighters. 
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Even then, the process of making Socialist centrists into effective members for a 
Communist International was an exceedingly fitful and uphill task. Far from making it 
easy for centrist elements to join the Communist International, Lenin put 411 sorts of 
barriers in the way (see his 21 Conditions) and repeatedly warned that it was necessary 
to test centrism in actual conduct in revolutiontry situations before their opportunis: 
could be considered liquidated and they had become fit for a Bolshevik Interrmtional. 


Today the situation is quite different. It is infinitely more difficult to change 
Socialist Partius into gonuiny revolutionary organizations. Both objective and subjec- 
tive conditions show that a much harder task in many respects lies before us. The 
present break-down of oconomy carmot be compared in intensity with tho situation during 
and immediately after tha war. Tho threat of Fascism cannot bo compared tp the horror 
of war already experienced and which had so enormously depleted the population. Tho 
revolutionary wave has given way to the aggressive advance of reaction. If wo turn to 
the Soviet Union wo see that Lenin has beon roplaced by a Stalin and that it is no lons- 
er internationalist Bolshevism that prevails but rank opportwmism and pussimist cen- 
trism. Both the push and the pull,thorefore, that would be ablo to transform contrist 
groups into revolutionary groups do-not sexist today as thay did in 1919. 


Besides all this, we cannot forget the history of the revélutionary movement dur- 
ing those past 20 years. fhe formation of tho Communist-Intermational and tho mtual 
struggles betwoen the Socialist and Communist Parties under Lenin periodically cleansed 
out the best revolutionary elements from tho Socialist Party. All that romained of 
them in the main was a petty-bourgyois shell. If workers foliowed thea Socialist Party, 
it was not in order to obtain Socialism but rather to secure social reform. Cvrtainly, 
now, after all these years, sven though a new generation in part has grown up, it cun- 
not be said, in spite of tho frightful failure of tho Stalinist International, that the 
revolutionary workers did not know what the fight was all about and did not undorstand 
the true value of the Socialist Partios. Such an opinion displays a fvarful undorystin- 
ation of the workingclass. 


The whole policy of Trotsky is to forget this history. To forget that when tho 
Tours Congress was firts held tho mass of revolutionary workers were still around tho 
traditional Socialist Parties but that for many years this no longer was so. To forgot 
that the workers detest and abominate the parlimantarian, counter-revolutiomry leader- 
ship that infests the Socialist Party and that would crawl on its belly in tho most 
servile fashion at tha first sign of civil war. 


How to Fight Fascism - Trotskyism or Leninism? 


In liquidating the French Ligue Commmiste and sending its members into the French 

‘Socialist Party, Trotsky has argued that time.is pressing, since civil war is on the 
order of the day in Franca, and in order to pravent tiemselves from being isolated, 
therefore thoy should jsinvchdfoctalist Party, especially since the united front 
Betablished betwoer the Socialist Party and the Communist Party had decided to bar the 
"Trotskyists.e" Of all this arsument, certainly this much is true, namely, the united 
front between the Socialist ani Communist Parties cannot wips out the errors of each, 
but rather multiplies all the errors. The cadres and appayatuses of both parties will 
not correct their false program.and policies simply because thoy have agreed not to 
criticise each ather but to com together with the purpose of fighting against Fascism 
and war. Rather it must mean a furthir cementing of the yoke of tho bureaucracy of 
both sets of leaders upon the massus and .an entrenchment of opportunism. Only if thu 
genuins revolutionary wing takes part in the united front can there be any guin for th 
masses. Only if these genuine revolutionary elements win control of the united fronts 
can there be any hope for the victory of the proletariat. 


Now assuming that the united front ostablished in France between ths Socialist am 
Communist Parties will not basically improve the position of the proletariat and fur- 
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ther fully appreciating the dastardly character of tha decision to bar the Fronch 
Ligue from the united front, doos it follow that the French. Ligue mst disolvo ard 
join ... the Socialist Party? The idea si that if they don't join they will be. barrod 
from taking part in the docisive events which aro to com.. 


But the first question that comes to our minis is: how can anyone prevont an 
independent organization from carrying out anti-Faseist and mass work? Is it not true 
that if wo have a correct line it is precisely in the period of impending civil war, 
when events are moving fast and verifying our prognoses, when the masses are alert and 
active and are ready and anxious for battle, that a genuine revolutionary group has 
the best chance to convince the masses? Tho line of Trotsky leads to the positively 
absurd position that a revolutionary group can do mass work only when ths masses aro 
quiet, but when civil war is on the order of the day, then it is harder to reach tho 
masses! According to Trotsky, in erder to win the revolution precisely when the in- 
surrection is on the order of the day the workers mst liquidate their vanguard Com-. 
munist Parties and run into counter-revolutionary organizations! Was this the reason 
why, precisely in 1912 when the labor movement, was picking up again in Russia, Trotsk - 
was Willing to have the revolutionary elements liquidate and fuse with the Menshevixs? 
The Whole position of Leninism is opposed to this capitulatory line. 


Trotsky is able to answer that after all what we had in France was no PARTY bt 
only a LRLCUE. He writes: "But the proletarian party must be independent. Quite 1. 
But the Ligue is not yet a party. It is an embryo and an ombryo needs covering ari, 
nourishment in order to develop." In other words since the Ligue is not yet a Paity, 
therefore give up the Ligue and you will have the Party! This is indeed to kill tho 
embryo. It is only through independent work and only through having a Ligue functicn- 
ing in the present important period that there is any hops for a real revolutiomry 
party actually to be established. 


Trotsky points out that the French Ligue was miserably and pitifully weak. But 
what is the reason for this? Trotsky wails that it is all the fault of tho Commmnist 
Party. "But the Stalinist apparatus isolated the Opposition mechanically from the 
very first steps of its existence." Can it be that this is the only reason for tha 
failure of the Trotsky group to grow in France? Trotsky writes: "The successes of 
the Ligue are obviously much smller than miny of us had hoped." Can it be that 
Trotsky's own narrow, hesetative policies that had something to dq with the fact that 
all this time the French Ligue has not been engaged in mass struggles and won a place 
for itself as a political influence? This point we hope to take up lator on. Right 
now we must point out that there is no force under capitalism that can prevent germins 
revolutionists from carrying on revolutionary mass work within the strength and capa- 
city that they may have. 


Taking for granted that the French Ligue was a weka organization, does it follow 
that it must therefore join the Socialist Party and by thus doing will be better able 
to fight against Fascism? Let us keep thoroughly in mind exactly into what ‘kind of 
a swamp Trotsky has led the members of the French yzigue who have followed him. First 
of all the French Ligue is liquidated. The future of the paper, “La Verite," is en- 
tirely up to the bureaucracy of the French Socialist Party. If that paper is permit- 
ted to run for an issue or two, it is because such a "left" paper front is medseary 
for the moment to the Socialist bureaucracy. But how long will that continue? As 
soon as it will be convenient for the Socialist.misleaders thoy will order the piper 
liquidated. And the French Ligue members will have to obey or be expelled. Will thy 
thon walk out of the French Socialist Party? Of course not. As J Lhuilier pointed 
out: “Entrance into. the S.F.I.0. (French Socialist Party - Ed.) cannot bd realized 
otherwise except through a complete submission to Blum and a certain degres of capit- 
ulation to the Two-and-A-Half Intermtional. In any case, not even the left wing, who 
still respect the statutes of their party, will support our admission. ." 


- 
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Secondly, it is admitted that the members of the French Ligue are very weak 
politically. Does anyors believe that such a waak group will be able seriously to 
influence the French Socialist Party with its highly efficient bureaucracy and 
parliamentary crotins? On the contrary the weak forces of the French Ligue will be 
thoroughly swamped. They go into battle tolling tho French workers to join the 
Socialist Party of France headed by tested and tried criminals to the workingclass. 
What workers will hear their piping little voices? People who admit after all these 
years that they have been miserable failures are gaing to convinces no ons. As for 
the sympathizers in and around the Communist Parties, they will withdraw their 
collaboration with profound disgust and revulsion. 


Thirdly, what precedent can be found in tho annals of Marxism arid Leninism? On 
the contrary, throughout their whole lives these great leaders of the workingclass 
pointed out repeatedly that in all alliances which the Commmists make they mst re- 
main with a free hand and independent criticism through their own organization, 
Trotsky is forced to go to Plekhanov for some sort of parallel stating that Plekhanov 
did the same thing fifty years ago in Russia, as though the whole world mst follow 
with bated breath the antics of every Russian ravoluti onary. 


It is when Trotsky mentions Marx and Lenin that he actually rises to the great- 
est heights of audacity. He writes that Lenin had at one time advised the Comminist 
Party of England to join the Labor Party. What rank dishonssty to bring forward this 
example! Trotsky knows very woll that the Labor Party of England was a federatad, 
loose organization which the Communist Party could join and yet keep its right of 
criticism and its organization intact. If he does not say so openly Trotsky nsvoer- 
theless implies the downright lie that Lenin favored the liquidation of the English 
Communist Party and that joining the Labor Party meant the end of the Communist Party. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this. 


It is as bad with the example from Marx. In his two speeches to the Communist 
League, 1850, Marx stressed the tremendous importance of the seperation of the pro~ 
letariat from the petty-beurgeoisie and the Communist from the Democratic Parties. 
Never did Marx give up his independent organization. Further, in those times it was 
necessary to aid the fight of democratic capitalism against feudalism and its remnants. 
The proletariat was still too immature to try to sieze power in its own right. How 
entirely different is the situation today when the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
already long overdue historically. Then the democratic parties were the partics of 
progress clearing the field for the struggle between capital and labor. Today the 
fight between capital and labor has reached its highest point. And is it not close 
to renegacy to urgs that the proletarian, that is Communist Party (we bog pardon, 
League) liquidate and run into the democratic party? 


Fourthly, is it true that the Socialist party can fight against Fascism? Is the 
French Socialist Party any more "left" than the Austrian Socialist Party? What did it 
matter that masses of workers were willing to fight physically against Fascism? In- 
deed, what did it matter that this or that official stuck by his post? Is it not a 
fact that the Austrian Socialist Party signally failed in action and proved itsolf 
completely bankrupt to produce any sort of effective insurrection? As a matter of 
fact the French Socialist Party will not be so substantially aided as was tho Austrian 
Social Democracy. Tho leadership and cadres of the French Socialist Party will vrova 
their criminal imbility to fight Fascism the moment the first gun is fired. 


Fifthly, how will it improve the fighting qualities of the members of the French 
Ligue to fight Fascism by entering an organization within which they will be handi- 
capped in every possible way? Especially as the tiims is so short! (The principal 
argument is: "Time is pressings") Will it not mean the complete end of any illogal 
apparatus that might be formed hy an independent Ligue? Will it not mean the en- 
trapping of the best revolutionary fighters, presumptively, and putting thom into 
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such an organization that they will not be able to fight? 


Sixthly, why not join the French Commnist Party and not the Socialist Party? 
Because, the answor is given, the Commmist Party is moving to the right, the Social- 
ist Party to the left. Bocuuse the Comintern apparatus is strong and stablo, and th 
Socialist bureaucracy is not so strong. This argumnt is falso and capitulatory from 
end to end. Tho thosis hore is that tho chief fighters will bo found in and around 
the Socirlist Party, that tho Communist .movemonts have degenerated to an impossiblo 
point. On the contrary, the splits tht may occur in the ranks of the Communists ire 
to us, generally spoaking, although different countries may illustrate the law in 
different degrees, far more important than the splits in the Socialist Parties. for 
years the mass of revolutionary fighters were to be found in and around the Commnist 
Parties. Certainly this was true in the days of Lenin. And up to 1933 it was Trotsky 
himself who declared to the militants that they could reform the Stalintern. Not to 
the Socialist Parties but to the Communist Parties must the Fourth International look 
for its chief adherents. The fact is Trotsky grossly overestimates the strength and 
lef tward trends of the Socialist Parties. At tho same tine he underestimates the 
militancy that still exists in the Commnist Party movement. While Trotsky gives us 
the false illusion that the Socialist Parties are becoming revolutionary, he tells us 
that there is no hope in splits in the ranks of tho Stalinists. 


Equally false is his argument regarding the stability of tha bureaucracies. If 
it is true that the apparatus of the Comintern has at its command the money ind power 
of the Sovist Union thus giving a certain stability to the Communist Party bureau- 
cracy, it is alse true that sections of the apparatus well know the meaning of the 
victory of Fascism and are willing to fight against it. On the other hand can ons 
imagine the "socialist" prime ministers and parliamentary fakers in the Socialist — 
Parties, tied up as they are with capitalist interests, will permit ths Socialist 
Party to bé "stolen" from them and turned over to the revolution? 


Since the French Ligue has joinod the French Socialist Party, "ba.Verite" no 
longer comes out with the particular lessons warning the French workingclass of the 
necessity to drive out the misleaddrs from their ranks. The claws of the paper havo 
now boen cut off. There is "general advice" about the naed for a workers militia and 
dictatorship of the proletariat and what not. But nothing on how to fight against 
the specific enemies of the workingclass by name and their crimes of which the work- 
ingclass mst take full cognizance. Evidently Trotsky has followed his own words of 
last year: “Before taking seriously the fine words of the centrists concerning the 
dictatorship of the proletariat it is necessary to exact from them ... the expulsion 
from their ranks of parliamentarians, trade-unionists and othur traitors, of bourgeois 
lackeys, careerists, etc. ... It is precisely on this plane that one mst now deliver 
the principal blows at centrism." Yos, precisely. And precisely this is what is 
being betrayed by Trotsky today. 


Finally, the whole world now knows that Trotsky organizos a revolutionary group 
only to liquidate it when the time for battle comes. Who can trust him now? Who 
wants to join that kind od a group and give his life for it? A leader who cannot 
distinguish between tactics which may change at any moment and basic strategy, a 
Communist who declares that the vanguard organization should be given up in ths name 
of "mass work", such a middlehead can only bring ruin upon the whole revolutionary 
movement. That such a Communist leader can be Trotsky shows us how correct the 
estimation was of him that he is gocd in times of revoluticnary upsurge and undor 
firm centrol, but rotten in a period of defeat and disaster. 


As in France, so in England, although with different arguments and pressures. In 
England, it is declared, the Independent Labor Party, don't you see, is breaking up 
and vacillating, not knowing where to go. The conolusion should be ~ let us work 
within the I.L.P. trying tc win the best elements to us. That would bo Leninism. 
Trotskyism, howover, mpans te givo up cut banmr and organ and indypendence and merge 


| 
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unconditionally with the I.L.P. exactly at a tinw when the advanced workingclass 
sections in England are entirely without compass or rudder. 


How to Build an Organization - Leninism or Trotskyism. 


The Menshevist capitulation of the International Secretariat already could have 
been discerned a long tims ago and it was to the credit of the Communist League of ~- 
Struggle that this was pointed out in the "Class Strugglo". In Vol.I No.3 (Sept .1931) 
our statement can be found. “Our adherence is not to this petty scheming Secretariat, 
with its false line; wo demand the ousting of such a Yecretariat. We demand honest 
and fyll discussion on all questions of difference among the Left Opposition groups." 


The fact is that at no time was the International Secretariat, tolerated and. 
supported by Trotsky , worthy of the rame “Bolshevik Leninists" but was penetrated 
with all the evils that existed within the othor groupings, namely: bureaucracy, 
careerism, factionalism, cliquism, etc.. Again and. again members of the Secrotariat 
had; to. be expelled as “intriguants" or renegades. "Tell us with whom you go ans we 
will tell you what you are" certainly could be applied to Trotsky. Surrounded on all 
sides by international Cannons and -‘Shactmans could there be any other way out than 
capitulation? 


A fundarental error was:made by the “Left Communist" center in not compolling 
the organizations connected with it to enter into mass work from the very stert and 
to fit themselves for building up an-indepsnieunt movement capable of leading the 
revolution. There was a complete failure to test the leadership in actual concrete 
struggle in many cases. Phrase-mongering literary intelligenzia took the lead. If 
we can say “our own" Max Shactman was not the worst, from this we can see what the 
others amounted to. 


A second fundamental error Was the failure to convoke a regular International 
Left Congress where a comprehensive and collective program and strategy could have 
beon worked out and addquate ‘cadres and discipline established in the various coun~ 
tries. For years the International Secretariat had criticised the Stalintern for not 
calling any congresses to discuss the events and to take appropriate action. Yot from 
the very beginning there had been no congress called of the “Left Opposition" itself. 


All we ever had to go by were the essays and articles of "Our Leater," Trotsky. 
Instead of a ‘Marxist leadership: being developed in each country capable of standing 
on its own-feet, what we got was something as follows: M19Ve But ifs i and then”. 
and if? To for 660 everything and to provide for everything in advance is impossible." 
"To conclude: the Koran says that the Mountain came to. the prophet. Marxism counsyls 
the prophet to go to the mountain." With such homilies and good-night stories does 
tha “old man" put his little children to sleep at night giving them the comfortable 
illusion that these methods can build up gemins Marxist cadrus. However, if Trotsky 
follows Rakovsky in capitulating to reform&i:. there are groups that will hold firm. 
It is our business to cénnsct these groups and rebuild the Internationalist Communist 
center which has been destroyed. 


ee KOK KR OK KR OK OF 


(To be concluded next issue when we shall take uP the fusion of the Communist 
Leagus of America with the American Workers Party - Muste group.) 
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WHITHER ITALY? 
by Robert Rarnatt 


Fascism has now held the reins in Italy for twelve years hut where has it driven 
the horse? Though’ the No. 1 jockey of Italian capitalism sits in the saddle and fur~- 
ionsly pulls at the bit, the animal proves balky and insists on palloping downhill at 
an unchacksd breakneck speed which jeopardizos beth horse and rider. Alroady Observ- 
ant spectators can see that relatively weak Italy which oune too late to the imperial - 
ist starting post is rapidly losing ground in this vital race for her life.- Her for- 
eign trade has daclined from 44.5 billion lire in 1925 to 13.5 billion lire ($702,000, 
000) for 1933. While a reduction of her adverse trade balance has -also followed from. 
the high point of 18 billion liro ($936,006,000) in 1925 to 1.4 billion liro ($75.,000, 
000) for 1933, this has boon made possible. only by the most drastic reductions in 
national economy and enormous subsidies to the-merchant marine. Theso subsidies havo 
ranged from 300 million to 330 million lire ($17,160,000) annually over thd last six 
years. But sven by those measures it has not eet possible to stave off the ADaAritrig 
decroase in-exports seen in the last few months of 1933 and the beginning of 1934. 
Furthermore, imports have rison at least 4-1/2 % in the first months of the year.and 
are now probably much greater. Tourist trade, which is relied on to redress Italy's 
unfavorable balance to the extent of 40 million dollars, has rapidly fallen off due 
to the deepening of the crisis and the devalwtion of tho dollar. 


Tho long term debt has risen from 84.4 billion lire (1928) to 92.7 billion lire 
for the end of Fobruary 1934, whilo the floating debt which in 1928 ammounted to a 
little moro than 1.6 billion liro totaled in the same month in 1934 the staggering 
sigure of 9,874,000,000 lire. The following table illustrates clearly the wprece- 
dentod rise "in the public debt. 


At the outset of fascism....... -1923..+epublic debt ...- 95 billion liro 
TODAY pert! «spect: Sin cue as meee damne tye .1934....regular "  .... 98 
To-day, Additions tommicns 

fron Lasct sw 1¢sicsrals, «neo he, heath ate eee ee ee 8 " 
dS ee ee ee ee ee Susi ate aL 7) y “ 


170 billion lire translated into our currency is in excoss of 8.9 billion dollars 
or 4048 liro ($210) per capita. ‘But ‘this is not tho total balance shvet. To this, 
one must add the War Debts, the Morgan Loan of more than 16.5 billion lire, the somi- 
state obligations (such as the cost of tho government controlled merchant marino and 
the commitments of the fifteen State Credit Associations which by now are probly in 
excess of 10 billion lire), the trifling 2 or 3 billion lire for the telegraph, télo~ 
phone and postal service, and the 40 billion lire in state amuitios for work alraady 
done or for which Italy has already contracted. 

National income has doclined from 100 billion lirs in 1929 to less than 60 bil- 
lion lire ($3 billion) at the depth of the depression. Taxes have exceeded 34 billion 
lire - more than one-half cf the income on which it could be levied. Bankruptcies 
have steadily climbed upward. From a mere 1,896 in 1921 the sum has reached 21,308 for 
1933. This is an increase of 4,000 over the previous year of 1932. Since 1930 the 
budget has not beon balanced. Each year discloses a wide gap between oxpenditures and 
receipts. In the fiscal year of 1932-1933 (the last for which complete figures are 
available) the 21.9 billion in expenditures were covered by only 18 billion in revemus 
leaving a net deficit of 3.9 billion lire. For 1933-1934 the World Almanac estimtes 
the deficit will be cror 3 billion. In 1931-1932 it was over a half billion and in 
1930-1931 it was 4.8 billion. In this way tho debt mounts year by year and 20% of the 
budget mst be devotod to charges on the public debt. Another 20% goes for military 
purposes while public works receive less than 12 %. 


(Since 1926 production in coal, lead ore, iron, steel and chemicals has steadily 
declined. Some slight gains were made in sections of the iron industry, copper, fin- 
ished lead, sulphur and super phosphates. But these advances were made mainly in 
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1928-1929 and have since boen Wiped out. At any rate they Have been more than offset 
by the present condition of the natural silk industry which is on the verge af collapie 


While the rest of tho capitalist world found itself compelled by a rapidly decay- 
ing social system to rationalize by leaps and bounds, Italy, because of her relativoly 
inferior position, was forced to resort to the sven more drastic measurds than tho 
rest of Europe. To-day, concludes "Fortune", the magazine of the big bourgedisie, 
"Even after allowing for the many services that tho Stato supplies ta the people, it 
is practically certain that the standard of living has not been raised at all" ard 
that it is probably ameng tha lowest in Europe. Thess duductions are further substan- 
tiated by other bourgeois sconomists. Hugh Quigley, Chief Statistical Officer of tha 
Central Electricity Board of Groat Britain, writing in “Current History" for June ,194 
gives tho following figures, taken from official fascist sources. Those bare numbers 
describe, as no Words can, the miserable plane to which the Italian worker has boun 
reduced. 


Year Type of Worker Rate per Four Cents :+.$C,052 per lir 
1928 Average Industrial Wage .. A little over 2 lire .......... . about 10.4d 
" Agricultural “ ... Rate much lower (No figures given) 
Women and Children ate eETOMe less toate) tb, «+ «'dewtodnt: gale « 5¢ to 9.1d 
Vero Lire 
Dicom AvorageuLnductria bl Ware bios s Lc7D° LEV G ie oiled cctle 6 Kieieis sinls sicle nee oe Ys id 
Hereow onal Highest Wage Monj;118 Lira sircecceccecccecccvescuee s novil4d. 
4 S Womonyh Wok WAP eto «04, Lire 2) enw. aaqustenes ¢ 3.33¢ 
Avorage Wage (Inc. Agricul tural) 
Dee Sie RL ENC) atta dsie. acts regis: agit duiver «teed 


But even these deplorably low subsistence averages do not reflect the real wages 
which the Italian worker receives. One must still take into consideration the mmer- 
ous indirect taxes which fall from the fascist heavens like a veritable doluge of 
bricks upon the backs of the Italian workers. To compute the true cost of thesy taxes 
is impossible since exact figures are purposely mado unavailable. But wo do know thav 
almostONE-HALF of Italy's total revenues of 18 billion lire comes from these indirect 
levies upon é6voything on which the workers can be made to bear the lion's sharo of tho 
hurden: customs, sales, tobacco, homes, salt, the slaughter of animals, bachelors, 
childless couples, matche$. One can almost say the very right bo breath the aa 
air of fascist barbarism is taxable. Income tax supplies but 20% of the State's reven- 
ue and cuts sharply into the lower brackets, reaching farm incomes as low as 534 lire 
(from 1927 to 1933 this was $27.76). On all other incomes tne tax begins with those 
of 2,000 iize ($104) with the highest tax set at a mare 25%. Naturally, in Italy as 
elsewhere, it is in this category that most of the evasions take place. 


But the malcting of the worker:does not end with taxation for there is the 14 
millicn dollars a year exacted as duss from the Syndicates of workers ard Associaticns 
of emzjloyors, the greater portion of which is contributed by the workers and the sm. 
est part of which is spent on thom. In disbursing this tribute 82% 1s devoted to the 
upkeep of the apparatus, 1% goes to guarantee (to the employers) ths fulfillment of t 
collective labor cuntracts and the remainder of it is supposed to take care of duca- 
ticnal and. vocational training which in Italy means excellent advise on how to die 
young fo: God and Country. 


Nor have we yet turned the last page of this tale for we have not taken into con- 
sideration tlo tremendous sacrifices demanded us 4 result of the "Battle pe Wheat" 
which r2ised the impox *t duty on wheat until in 1931 it was pegged at 150%, What this 
means %) tha “taliam worker can bo approciated only when one realizes that 45% to 50% 
of ali the calories required by Italian laborers and clerks are dervied from whoat- 
base foods. It would therefore be bad enough if Italy were self-sufficient in wheat, 
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but during tho most successful period of the "Battle" she still had to import 18 mill- 
ion bushels. This year, due to the heavy rains, the plight of the Italian worker will 
be even worse for it is estimated that Italy will have to import 35 million bushels of 
wheat. 


Together with the haunting spectre of high food prices the gargantua of unemploy- 
ment casts its huge shadow over Italy's workers. The emaciated figures of the govern- 
ment, wasted away by the customary treatmont proscribed by Mussolini's quacks follow: 


January 1928 ..... 439,211 registered as unemployed 
1929 ..+.. 650,000 " tt i" 

January 1932 .....1,051,321 tt Weyer. ee 

February 1933 .....1,229,387 " " m 


February 1934 .....1,103,550 a 1 tt 


But, Mr. Quigley informs us, (not that we need him to tell us this) that thése figures 
are not complete and do not apply to the entire body of labor. He estimtes that at 
least 1/3 of all the workers in iniustry are idle and conservatively sets the mumber 
of unemployed at 2 million. The true figure, however, is probably nearer 3 than 2 
million and not even the bloated God of capitalism can predict at how many million 

the bottom will be reached. 


While much has been made of the services which the State supplies the people 
their real value is very insignificant. For example, Dopolavoro (appropriately called 
Depo for short) is one of the principal agencies of State service. Ostensibly it 
gives its mmbers meeting rooms, the use of stadiums, special railroad fares, better 
steamship rates, cheap theatre tickets, tax free food in Dopo restaurants, special 
libraries, reading rooms, lectures and instruction in athletics. Its main function, 
however, is to prevent the workers from revolting against their miserable conditions. 
As a result of subtle forms of coercion, Dopo now has registered 1, 920,000 mombers 
but the benefits still remain illusionary since it is yet to be adequately demonstra-~ 
ted how a worker who must sweat nine hours a day, six days a week to mke tho miser~ 
able pittance of $3.74 can take ocean voyages, wake extended railroad trips, attend 
the theatre, or oven use the libraries since Italy's illiteracy rate is very high. 
(27% in 1921) 


Now of what other great accomplishments can Mussolini boast? Tho draining of 
the marshes of the Campagna? The building of the longest double track tunn31 in the 
world? That the trains run on timo? That Italy has now excavated the Glory that was 
Rome? But all this is but a mere handful that even "Fortune" admits has “not buen 
achieved without an enormous - to American vyes a fantastic amount of sacrifice." 
Typical, however, of the way in which Mussolini publicizes and boasts of his great 
contributions to the welfare of Italy's most impovorished masses are his slum clear- 
ance schemes. Some of these filthy, crowded tenement sections in which Italy's 
workers are compolled by necossity to live have been swept away to make room for 
boulevards and parks for the rich. But does Mussolini construct any municipal dwoll- 
ings to rehouse the displaced populace? Under no circumstances could hs contemplate 
even such a reform for it would intorfere with the profits of the landlords. In fact, 
the slum clearances have actually incroased landlords’ profits by decreasing the sup~ 
ply of apartments. In this way rents are made to soar and the burden of the proletar-~ 
iat is augmented. 


In general, the remainder of Mussolini's “handouts" to the worker have been ona 
par with his slum clearance projects. Quigley writes, "Its (fascism's) record of 
public service, particularly in the smaller towns and the suburbs of the citios - pub- 
lic services represented not only by utilities but by such things‘as sanatoria and 
schools - is poorer than that of any European country in the same political category 
and is gertainly poorer than of pre-fascist Italy." Surely if, in 1934, democracy is 
inexorably driven to fascism because even reform is too expensive, then it follows 
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that fascism, which is itsolf a costly mechanism, must ‘seok sven more drastic aszans 
of economy to compensate for its own oxpensivenoss, 


It is not for nothing, therefore, that Mussolini is forced to drive the workers 
back to the land - a land se limited in dimensions ‘and poor in quality that it roquir- 
es“the most diligent cultivation to mako it productive. But fascism, because it finds 
it difficult te bribo the “ost loyal ef its hocdiums with jobs, is compelled to fur- 
ther ageravato the contradictions botwoen city and country by chasing the jobless 
back -to the farm. But how can the workers ¢o back to the farm whan there is no land 
for them? And even if thoré were land it would still be irpossible for them to go 
back since the tempo of ratiorn:lisation would make their absorbtion impossible. This 
can be easily grasped from the fact that from 1928 to 1934, 207,000 agricultural 
workers were permanently shelved while 99,090,000 more bus he2s of wheit were produced, 
an increase of 50%. What is trus of wheat is true of othur agricultufal commodities 
like barley, oats, corn, byans, potatoes and. sugar beots. It is therefors obvious 
that the worksrs cannot go back to a lund already oversupplied with labor and waich, 
in an aroa three-quarters the size of California,supports a population ton times as 
large. That it does support such a large population, howsver, is due not to its fer. 
tility but to the extremely low level of subsistence to which the Italian pvasunt 
has been reduced. 


Ons cannot fail to conclude from all this that Italy, like all other powers, 
must gird her loins for war. With a small, vexatious and unfruitful colonial vnpire 
that is exceedingly poor in raw materials Italy has no other recourse but to tke to 
the path of foreign adventure. Italy therefore spars for. time like a crafty boxer 
who skips around the ring until he can swing tha knockout blow. Italy tries to keep 
her workers distracted until she can send them to the battlefields, there finally to 
dispose of them forever. 


War is on the order of the day for it is only war which can ruthlessly destroy 
men and goods, unearth fresh markets-for exploitation, and supply naw sources of raw 
materials. Here, again, ftaly has added reason for going to.war. Shs can mins only 
one ton of coal of every fifteen tons which she requires. She has no fuel oil and 
her total iron-ore production is only 1/100 of the U.S. Mesaba Rangs. While Italy 
once led the world in the “production of sulphur she now produces only 1/5 as uch as 
the U.S.A, and were it not for the forced labor which works the mings and the large 
subsidies of the State she would be unable to maintain even this fraction] production. 


If Italy is to wage a war she must have mn. It is no wonder that Il Duco exhorts 
bribes, and-coerces the workers to swell the rarks of a populatiom which already num 
‘bers 344 to thé’ square mile.  Thotgb Mussolini:reduges the. logul cgosof tarriugy, 
Allows honeymooners cheaper paMiSoaa\ fares, givoS- special ford dolus to those who 
acknowledge illegitirate children, givos prizes to mcthers, gives bomuses and lowers 
the tax-rate for those who raise large families ani taxes childless couples and : 
bacholors the birth-rate still gacs down. In 1923 it was 29.23 -per-thcusand. Each 
year since it has shyvunken until in 1933 wo+find it at 23.5 per thousand. 


It is for tho same martial reason that moro than 3-1/2 million children of both 
Sexes aro cajoled and compollod to enroll in tha various youth organizations (Tho 
Ballila, Piccole, Avanguardista and Giovani Italiane). where thoy are wniformod ani 
fully oduippod with miniature armaments. When they,grow up thoy are admittod to tho 
Volunteor Militia for National Security which, as the Party's Army, now numbsrs 392, 
000 men. This disciplins, however, is not conf'{ned: exclusively t6. the youth groups. 
In school as well they -re fed on a diet of the rarkest kind of Chauvinistic gibter- 

ishthat Mussolini's propaganda mashine can davise. 


Bosides the Voluntéer Militia Italy has.& standing army of 247,021 soldiors, 
a military polics (Carabinieri) of 30;629 man, most of whom are former army mon,. and 
@ rosorvo of 2,350,000. The air Loree numbers 25,000. active airplanos and a person 
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hel of 24,591. In 1932-1933 Italy cpent 7,45 billion lire on her air-force alons. 
She now has ©1 airports and 86 flying fields all of which are fully equigped. 


The "planning" of I1.Duce only: aggravates’ and does not solve the contradictions 
between the 47% of Italy's workers engaged. in agriculture and the 3% in her factories, 
a proletariat numerically inforior to Italy!s professional classes and but 1/10 the 
nunber of her artisans and handicraftsmen. But if Italy's proletariat is small, a 
large portion of it is woll regimented in her-large trustified industries. In this 
respect Italy is very similar to Tsarist Russia. Many of her industrial concerns 
are organized on the same plane 2s those of. highly developed capitalist countries. 
Montecanti, for example, Italy's largest chanical: concern has $77,000,000 in assets, 
employs 27,500 workers, consumes 10% of Italyts eléctric output and itself produces 
1/2 of its own requirements. Montecanti-by itself produces 88%-of all Italian pyrites. 
33% of Italy's sulphur, 66% of her-chemical fartilizer, 100% of her ammontum phos- 
phates and calcium nitrates. In addition; Montecanti owns 51% of Acna which is Italy's 
sole producer of dyes. 


In the Italian automobile field Fiat reigns supreme with an annual production of 
33,360, 80% of Italyts total. Fiat employs 29,000 man and has 7-3/4 milos of plants 
around Turin. Fiat is a vertically integrated corporation. It produces its own 
machinery and tools, makes its own iron, steol, and hydro-electric power. In addi-+ 
tion to autos Fiat manufactures railroad equipment, tractors, olows,' sgiesel and air-~ 
plane engines, tanks and military ordinance supplies. It is important to note that 
the combined assets of Italy's ten largest corporations, while only 750 million 
dollars, reptesent more than 9% of allcorporative assets. 


From all this ons can readily conclude that Italian fascism-like German fasci*n 
has not signified the birth of a new social order springing from the womb of the old. 
Rather, it is a self-induced abortion brought on by the terrific fright which capi- 
talism sustained when it realized that it was about to give birth to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Capitalism cannot practice abortion too often without 
weakening itself in the process. Despite the semblance of restored vigor the 
revolutionary babe will be born. But now it may not taks the usual period of 
gestation. 

REE EE 
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FASCIST GERMS in LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
by: Maurice. Clifford 


Up to the end of the 19th century the only. type of city government: that had 
been widely developed in the United States was the decentralized Mayor-Council form. 
of government which was based on the fedéral analogy of chacks and balances by which 
the legislative and administrative functions Were seperated ani. allotted to the Coun- 
cil and Mayor respectively. But with the beginning of the 20th century the form of 
city government began to experience deep-rooted changes Which have centralized and 
consolidated its powers. And inthe period before us. we can seo the form of local 
government more and more turning in its new direction, This turnis due to efforts 
further to blend government with industrial and financial tanagement in a new synthe- 
sis.of power. As such it is the product of imperialist capitalism which has organ- 
ized its most highly perfected state form in tha countries abroad where today it 
raises its viscious face-of FASCISM. In the field of municipal government this con- 
centration of powers has up to now found its most apt expression in-the Council-Man- 
ager or the City~Manager plan. 


About the turn of the century the "strong Mayor" typs of city government was 
proposed. By giving the Mayor greater administrative power the concept of a “general 
manager" in public administration came into being. However, the City-Manager plan 
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Was rathor a development of the Commission plan of local government. Tho Commission 
plan entirely disregarded the idea of a chief administrator, made possible the elimin- 
ation of the checks and balances and introduced direct methods of popular control - 
the initistive, referendum and recall. A small Commission (from three to nines) con-~ 
stituted as a group the city Council. The Commissioners served in a dual capacity, 
collectively they were the legislative body and individually they served as adminis- 
trative heads of the city departments. This simplified the government but, at tho 3 
same time, it failed to bring about adequate co-ordination of activity, an adminis- 
trative weakness which grew out of the diffusion of responsibility among the Commis- 
sionors. This weakness the City-Managor plan sought to overcome by further central- 
izing all administrative powor. The appcintive executive provided by the latter plan 
was its one unique feature. The plan retained three integral principles of the Com 
mission plan,first, the small Council in which was vested e6very power of the city, 
legislativs and executive, that is to say, the Unification vf Powers. Secondly, the 
Councilmen were the only elected officers in the city government, that is, the Short 
Ballot. Thirdly, thoy were selected on a non-partisan basis. The Council was requir--: 
ed to appoint a chief executive officer called a City-Manager. He was chosen on the 
basis of training, ability and experience regardiess of the local political iins-up 
and frequently from distant citios. He was supposed to be an expert, put in full 
chargo and he was responsible to the Council. 


OKI 


The checks and balances system was good snough for the quiet 19th cantury days - 
the ® cades of tha peaceful davelopment of competitive capitalism - when the United 
States was building its productive forces and the home market wd4s still expanding. 
The. Mayor was considered primarily as a grand ward politician, that is, as a dispen- 
‘sar of patronage, rathor than as an administrator; and with the operation of the 
"spoils" system, the cities treasuries were plundered regularly. Though the men who 
were engaged in carrying on the industrial and commercial interests of the community 
grumbled at bad municip21 govornmment and heavy taxes they found it more profitable to 
pay the cost and attond unremittingly to their own private business. With tho birth 
of the new century United States industry reorganized itself for competition in thu 
world markets, ard by tho ond of the first decade trustified industry based on finincs 
capital had definitely established itself as the dominant force in political life. It 
is thon we find the men of big business more and more taking a leading role in monici- 
pal reform. It was they who wore the prime moving forces for the Commission form of 
government as well as being the sires of tho City-Manager plan. 


As the urban population grew by leaps and bounds municipal activity kept pace. 
The governments of the growing cities took over ona by ons services usually performed 
by individuals or iseft unperforned when the citiess wero smaller. Detroit, for example, 
added 81 now activities betwosn 1910 and 1920 and 55 others in the next decado compared 
to a total of 147 acquired during the 86 years prior to 1910. In this way cams about 
the consolidation of powers in the.mmicipal government. 


The 20th century business mon who had already reorganized industry drew an obvi-~ 
ous. analogy between its corporate form and government. They made it manifost that 
tho management of a city is inreality a business undertaking of tremondous complexity. 
Many were the reasons with which big business men supported the now form of city gov~- 
ernment. They sought to increase the efficiency of government and to reduce its cost. 
They wanted complete freedom of executive action from the influence of ward politi- 
cians who might be swayed by popular pressure. Besides, with a centralized govern- 
ment they could handle union and labor troubles more effectively. But, principally, 
their hope was to gain control of the municipal governmont through their own men to 
enforce these measures. Thay proposed the concentration of executive power in one 
responsible officer. In avbusiness corporation the stockholders chooss a Board of 
Directors which in turn selocts the President or Manager. The company executive picks 
most or all of his operating staff, being responsible to the directors maraly for 
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getting results. Why not apply this to the form of city government? The voters ary 
the "shareholders" who elect their "Board of Directors", ths Council or Commission. 
Under this pressure the system of checks and balances gave way to one of centralized 
power and action. Thus it is that the City-Manager plan is pushed forward in the era 
of imperialism.when rationalization becomes the mode everywhere and the gover ent is 
modeled after the trusts. 


The rise of the City-Manager plan is the manifestation in municipal government 
of the increasing recognition of the technological revolution in industry. It replac- 
es the amateur by the technician. The technician, trained by industry, now organizes 
and runs the city, setting up the basis of experience and providing the tradition 
which well support the aims of the Technocrats. The planis the most advanced point 
in the movement toward government by experts. The Commission plan cantralized the 
powers of the city government but it did not guarantes experts to administer the var- 
fous departments. Ths City-Manager plan strengthened tha Commission plan at its weak- 
est point by insuring a high grade of professional skill af tho head of the cities 
administrative service. Of 629 City-Managors 52% have been chosen from responsible 
business or industrial positions and 43% more wera selected from other governmnt 
posts. These figures apply to the principal life work of these men and the porcent- 
ages are precisely reversed for their immediately prior positions. 42% coming direct- 
ly from business. or industry and 52% from prior government posts. 


Tho City-Manager appoints compstent department heads, also experts, chosen on the 
basis of training. and experience, without regard to "politics." Tha Manager appoints 
all other city officials and employees (subject to the civil earvice regulations) ani 
he may suspend or dismiss them for proper cause. He assigns to each his particular 
wotk, With his “cabinet of trained experts, engineers and technicians he gathers 
around himself hic own “brain trust." He meets with the Council, advising and stver- 
ing legislative mtters, although he does not vote on thom. He is the autocrat of 
tne. city administration. Note how well this lines up with the "strong mn" movement 
.in government. 


Concurrently with the: growth of the Commission plan and the City-Manager plan 
the "strong Mayor" proposal, too, gained ground. A similar centralization of powers 
took place in the office of Mayor, who was made responsible as the shief administra- 
tive officer of the city. The recent proposals of Sammel Seabury and Al Smith for a 
new charter for the City of New York follow this concept. They would abolish tne 
Board of Aldermen, centralizing all power in the Board of Estimate (Council) and 
giving it far wider powers than it now has. The Mayor, supreme in the Board of 
Estimate, would dominate the city government. 


Despite the continuance of the old decentralized bodies, that is, the Boards of 
Aldermen and Estimate, Mayor LaGuardia has already concentrated ths power in the gxe- 
cutive division of New York City's govornment. This may be seon in his “emergency 
bill", passed by the state legislatures, which gives to the LaGuardia controlled 
Board of Estimate power. to consolidate, merge amd abolish city and seounty dopart- 
ments, abolish useless offices, cut salaries, except those of teachers, policemn 
and firemen, and to furlough (without pay) even these employees for one month in a 
year. These powers are carried out in his administration of the parks, hospitals, 
markets and etc. . To head the various departments LaGuardia also has chosen his 
experts, his "brain trust," in several instances-calling them to New York from other 
cities. Meetings of the Board of Estimate start promptly, the proceedings go for- 
ward briskly and in a businesslike manner. The Mayor keeps “businsss" hours in his 
office, an unheard of practice in previous administrations. In becoming an exponent 
of action, in his desire to get things-done through administrative control, LaGuardia, 
too, becomes an example of Mussoliniism in local government. 
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Besides its development in large industrial and mimfacturing cities the City- 
Manager plan has been introduced also into the residential community, often the sub- 
urb of an industrial region. Here the workingclass is small, tha potty-bourgeoisisa 
predominate, yet the small property holder, storo and business proprietor and profes- 
sionals are a minority to a newer element of the population. This clemsnt is made up 
of people (foremen, office staff, professional mn, salesman, etc.) whose jobs have 
been given them by big business. Besides, there aro tnosea who are entirely depend- 
ent upon their investment in trustificd industry. They are the dividend check cash- 
ers and coupon clippers, in short, rentiors. tt is because they ara so intimtealy 
connected with trustified industry that they havo rationalized their city governments. 


The City-Manager followed tho example set by tho trusts in his driva for offie 
cient and cheap government. From them he copied the mechanization, olectrification, 
motorization, incinsration and standardization which were {ntroduced into tho munici- 
p21 departments to release employees for other duties or to dispense with them alto- 
gether. Redundant posts were abolished, duties combired, the wages and salaries bill 
reduced. This rationalization of the government, accompanying the concentration and 
consolidation of its powers, led to the governmnt becoming "trustified" It is now 
“organized capitalism" in miniature. It is virtually corprative government, the 
corporate city-state. 


He 


When government breaks down under crucial tests the centralization of powers 
comes into being. It is significant that natural catastrophies had a great dval to 
do with centralized forms of city gcevernment. The decentralized government of the 
City of Galveston facod a désperate situation folicwing tho destruction of a large 
part of the city by the tidal wave of 1900. Much cf ths public prcperty ~ streets, 
schools, light: and water plants - was destroyed or badly damaged. The destruction 
of private property was such that the ability of the population to aid was dimin 
ished. Many of the Wealthy class deserted the city. The old government failed in 
the crisis. It was then that the Texas legislature acceeded to the request for a 
Commission to govern the city. A few years later Houston adopted the Commission plan 
with the addition of the initiative, referendum, recall and non-partisan ballot and 
initiated the rapid spread of Commission government until the peak was reached in 
1917 with about 500 Commission governed cities. 


Likewise the 1913 flood in Dayton, Ohio brought into bold relief the inefficien- 
cy of the decentralized administration which broke down at an equally critical moment. 
In Dayton the City-Manager Charter was adopted .and was followed almost immediately in 
this move by Springfield, Ohio. The spread to a whole host of other cities was rapid. 
April 1934 saw 448 commmities in the United States under this form of goverrment. 
Included were 20% of all the cities of between 25 and 50 thousand population, more 
than 25% of those between 50 and 100 thousand and nearly one-fifth of those having 
more than 100 thousand inhabitants. 


While the Council-Manager plan is largely confined in operation to citios, in 
theory the principle applies for counties and evon for states. In 1919 Kansas had a 
"State Manager" vith administrative control of all state institutions. The mimerous 
county "Managers" and the steady growth of enabling legislation are cumlative 
evidence of the adoptability of the Manager plan to county administration. 


The yoars 1917-1918 were a period of even more crucial testing and ths simplicity 
of centralized control allowed etonomy and efficiency when thoy were most needed. Th 
groat army training camps which the federal governmont established during the world 
War were given all the facilities of modern cities ard wove put under the guidance of 
practical managers known as “Officers in Charge of Utilities" who, in many cases, 
were members of the City-Managers' Association. Here the federal government used the 
Manager plan where it wanted efficiency and speed. City-Manager cities undertook 
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various phases of war work ina very determined manner, handling the fuel question, 
the housing problem and furnishing water, electricity and other services to thu. mar- 
by cantonments. The imperialist war brougut out the value of an administrato? with 
centralized authority and the City-Manager pian.was- prowoted as a war measure. In 
the first haif of 1918 moré cities put. the Manager plan, into effect than in any whole 
year previousiy. Because the contralization of powers was found to bo a requisite in 
meeting the emergencies created by-haturas di sas turs wd war, Wwe may look for an 
accelerated mvement in this direcuion as the cibies are faced with a grave social 
emergency arising from their inadequate handling of the problems of relief for 

the unemployed. 


In al] phases of the movement to centralize the powers of the city governments 
we ses a very fertile field.for the growth of fascist forms in the government itsolf. 
Just notice how mich lilta *hofascist -dectrine of the Corprative State is ths opera- 
tion of the City-manmger.plan wnich gives to the whole mchanism of city govetmmsnt 
thet sang controlling, temposite mind which fasciem finds..necessary for its success. 
We must not minimize the threat of danger which lies in tis path because remnants of 
demcracy still surround it. The chief administrator of the cities in the fascist 
ccuniries is afpuinted, not elected, and where the appeintgeant is made by the Ceuncil 
it must bo confixrmod by the central. government or is mado by it in the first instance 
as is the German Burgomster and Italian Podesta. Should fascism come it will dis- 
pense with democratic forms as Hitler did in Germany. Already in America we have 
p-ececonts for such action. In Alaska the governments of many communities are car- 
Tied on by U.S. officers whose duties correspumi very closely td those of a Lity- 
Marsger. And when the Commission plan was adupted by Galveston three of its fivo 
Commissioners weve appointed by-the Governor. In Washington, D.C., which has been 
under Commission government since 1878, the throe Commissioners are appointed by tho 
President and the Senate. Whilo this grew out of the relation of the national gov- 
ernment to this particular city, it is a precodent which can yet be extended to other 
cities. Hore we have the germs of fascism arising f om above through the bugimings 
of the fascisation of the apparatus of tho gevernmnt, which we may call tho "cold" 
growth of fascism. And when we considor the hundrods of cities now governed by 
Commissions, “strong Mayors" or City-Managers we must declare them to be a huge 
predisposition for the irmoads of fascism. 


In this connection it is very significant to note that in the Commission or 
City-Manager forms of government there are usually no "party" candidates as such. 
Party lines are destroyed as much as possiblo and the thoory is openly carried out; 
the city must be run as a good business is run. There must ba no class struggle in 
municipal olections. The destruction of political partiss in municipal olections 
which control so much of the penple's lives ieads to the genoral attitude that 
parliamentarism, political parties and cppositions are ha mul to the community and 
to society, itself a tenat of fascism. The non-partisan provisions of thesy plans 
ostensibly aimed at the sopevation of local affairs fvum mational politics. Actually 
they counturposed class-coilabcration to tha cluss st.uggle by rendering ineffective 
on a city scale the political organization of tho workingclass. 


Moreover, these plans were introduced by Liberals as an axtension of dvumocracy, 
making it practical and workable. They hailed them as laying bare the process of 
government so that the busy, oriinary vot r could exercise his full share of control. 
If the move to centralize the city government was attended by such democratic 
flourishes as the initiative, referendum and recall this was only a seeming iibersl~ 
ization. To say that non-partisan elections on the Short Ballot gave the voter muite 
direct control over the officers he elected is to be specious. Whereas ths decentral- 
ized Counciis ef the Mayor-Council governsd cities wore alectel by wards; both tas 
Commission and the City-Manager plans usually elect their governing bodies from the 
city at large. Whereas, before, the ward Councilman was responsive to the dasires of 
his neighborhood constituents and far closer to the poople, the Coumeilmin-at-large 
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is much nore removed from control in fact. This is part of tha tandency to romove-. 
control from the many to the few. The smaller the controlling board tha oasisr can 
it be "reached" by big businsss. It is sasisr by far for the trust-trained and dom- 
inated Councilman to become the controlling influence in a small centralized body 
than could be possible in the larger, localized Board of Aldermen, for example. The 
more direct control which is exercised-over the Council or Commission is in tho hands 
of the industrial and financial interests. Only they find in this simplification of: 
democracy any extension of control. 


In its attack on racketeering and graft the City-Manager plan is. very close to 
fascism which also attacks gangstorism and parliamentary graft and turns against the 
parliament as well. Do not forget Mussolini's relentless drive against ths Mafia 
and L'affaire Stavisky which, in Franco, has béen a focus of fascist activity. And 
fascism's accomplishmerits in road-building, draining the Ponting Marshes and routing 
Italian trains on schedule are up to the par of the City-Managor's drivo for 
competency, officiency and cheap government. 


As wo unraval the many loose threads in this skein we find them inextricably 
joinod in a Gordian knot. Liberalism, ths City-Manager plan, fascism arg all linked 
to imperialist capitalism and to each other by myriad chains. We have seen how 
war-like, imperialist capitalism has discarded the pacific form of the checks and 
balances system of government in general and created in its stead the highly concen 
trated, unified, trustified, efficient and, in turn, war-like form of the City-Min- 
ager plam. And how like fascism this plan is in all its facets! The concentration 
of powers which was good to meet the emergencies of war time is equally needed by the 
bourgeoisie in the class struggle to combat strikes and all forms of the rising 
workingclass movement. The non-partisan provisions of the City~Manager plan prepare 
the basis for tho fascists’ only party (bourgeoisia controlled) which ¢an brook no 
Opposition. The samo Libcrals who campaigned so spiritedly for the Unification of 
Powers and the Short Ballot as an extension of popular control, "mking America's 
democracy democ!" will bo found mustered and entrenched in the arising fascist 
movement. 
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DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM AND "JUST-AS-GOOD" PRAGMATISM (II) 


— 


IV 


If Dialectical Materialism is Communism, Pragmatism is Americanism. And, after 
all, there is a close connection between Americanism and Communism, as has beon il- 
lustrated in fact by the relation between the U.S. and the S.U., for Communism begins 
where capitalism ends and the U.S. is the highost doveloped capitalist country, while 
the Soviet Union is the lowest developed Communist country. Therefore the craze in 
Russia for American exports, for Amrican goods and machinery. Industrially Russia 
is becoming Americanized with tho object of overtaking and surpassing the groatest 
capitalist country in the world. Both America and Russia stress action, tho creativo 
faculty in man, practical activity. Both have a philosophy catoring to Huminism, 
that is posing as treating man not ag a means but as an end, and the system extant in 
the country benefits not a class but antire huminity. Both "Amarica and the Soviet 
Union have a “cause. The Russian lives for his Communism, tho American, at least 
the. American in the heyday of America, thought 6f his work and lived for his work. 
In both cases it is production and not consumption that is the dominant aim of life, 
in America the production of profit, in Russia, the production of 4 better control 
over nature and higher standards of society. 


Pragmitism, as an. Amefican product’, would have to carry forward into its philos- 
ophy precisely thesb aspects of Americas Stressing empiricism or inductive analyses 
of the data around’ us. without prejudice of preceding coneinsions:,. emphasizing. prac~ 
tical "pragmatic" activity, constantly asserting the necessity of action and exper- 
ience to verify the concretensss of all truth, Pragmatism only reflected tho goneral 
utilitarianism of bourgeois life. Pragmatism preached that change was constant but 
that luck and chance was a grodt factor in the universe and tho results of its work+ 
ings could not be predicted. Combined with these views went a sort of revolt against 
all absolutisms, and just as the liberal talked of democracy. and every man cowiting 
for ons, and oach having the right to his point of viow, so pragmatism invented a 
sort of philosophic democracy and humanism, in which ai} causes, 211 opinions, all 
ideas counted for the same and had the same justification. Om idea, ons note. 


The real founder of Pragmatism was William James (who gives credit, however, to 
Peirce as his forerunner). It will pay us to study this first development of Pragmi~ 
tism under James. James himself was a very pessimistic man, the kind of a “sick soul" 
who he himself had declared needed religion to prevent insanity. James was wry re- 
ligious and justified his religion by the "pragmatia" result it had upon his mental 
health. 


To James nothing existed save “experience.” But here it is well to wderstand 
that the term "experience" as used by James has littlo to do with the term “practico" 
as used by the materialists. "Expcrionco" may, mean a great many things. We “exper- 
ience", for example, an apple, This san mean that tho apple is roally thera, or that 
it is our experience." In all "experiences" thers must de both the objectivsa factor, 
material roality, and ourselves, subjective sonsibility. In the sense that Jaros 
uses the word, there is no object without our experiance of it. That is 1s much as 
to say, for example on the question whether the earth existed before markind, or or~ 
ganie life, that since we cannot say that tho earth was "experienced" by anyone then, 
we cannot really say that the earth existed before us. Hero wo soe that James, pre- 
tending all the time to have really duveloped a scientific method, flew in ths faces 
of all scionco. 


James could not even say, as the matorialist, that matter existed indopendont of 
mankind's "experience" of it. To Jans the mind was equally icportant to ‘the object 
conceivod ani folt. If the mird was ‘outside and independent of materiality, then tho 
question arisos how does thought itself come about, does thinking coma fromths brain? 
Here again Jaxes dodged a rost’ fundamental and yet "simple scientific question. 
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To Jares science was "our" science, that is the laws of science, since they wore 
relative, since they were discoyered by the human mind, were purely mental laws which 
had nothing directly to do with the actions of matter. Time did not oxist outside of 
us, it was a mental concept. The "pure" reality outside of us we would nsver know 
for We ourselves helped to make the reality we know. Truth? we naver know truth. 
Truth is not an expression of the actions of mture outside of us, truth is meroly 
that which works. Further, as James wrote: “We have the right to believe at our own 
risk any hypothesis that is live enough to tompt our will," 


If truth is merely a question of “cash value" and convenience, this, of course, 
can only be explained by a theory that truth is our creation, that it is psychological, 
a figment of our mind. Thus while, on the ons hand, Pragyatism was constantly affirm- 
ing that it was not related to idealism directly (though its founler, Jamas, was a 
religionist, as we have seen); essentially, it made matter depend upon mental activity 
and so led back to idealism in the lang run. However, instead of doing this openly 
and frankly, pragmatism tried fo avoid the entire question of whether matter is prim~ 
ary or not by stressing the necessity of avoiding "dogma" and too great intellectual~ 
izing. 


To James, Pragmatism was anfi-intellectualist. “It has no dogmas and no doctrines 
save its method." The best way to do away with the problems was té-avoid theory and 
turn to action. Tho basic test, oStor all, wag how much cash can you get out of it? 
As James put it: "The pragmatic mthod is primarily a method of settling mstaphysical 
disputes that otherwise might be interminable. Is the world one or many? Fated or 
Free? Material or Spiritual? ... The pragmatic method in such cases is to try to in- 
terpret éach notion by tracing its respective practical consequences. What difference 
would it practically make to anyone if this notion rather than that notion were tru?" 


If Pragmatism turned away from theoretical solutions and avoided them and turned 
to the day to day facts around it, this was not in the sama way that science did so. 
Pragmatism, indeed, wanted to scoop out the materialism of empiricist scionce and to 
stuff scisncs with its own nonsence, Again let us hear Jams: “Pragmatism raprosents 
a porfectly familiar attitude in philosophy, the ompiricist attitude, but it roprosont 
it, as it seems to mo, both in a mre radical and in a luss objectionable form than it 
has ever yet assumed. A pragmatist ... turns away from abstraction and insufficiuncy, 
from varbal solutions, from bad a priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed sys- 
tems, and protendod absolutes and origins. Ho turns towards concretsnoss and adoquacy, 
towards facts, towards action and towards power." 


If Pragmtism turned to the concrete reality rather than any discussion of the 
fundamental problems of philosophy, it was in ordor by moans of this trick to put 
forward its own concept, one that went hand in hand with the theory that truth was a 
mere matter of convenience, namoly that the only correct approach to nature was not 
the monistic approach but the pluralistic one. 


As wo have seon both idoalism and materialism were monistic philosophies, that 
is, they identified mattor and spirit, the first in ordsr to mako spirit dominant, 
the latter in ordor to make matter the prius. Tho older agnostic camps (Locks, Kant) 
had adopted a dualism agreoing that both matter and spirit oxisted but denying that 
we could know oither through ordinary logiwsal processes. 


James, however, adopted a pluralistic approach, because to him truth was mt only 
concrete but discrete,that is each evant was to be judged by itself. It suddenly 
appoared on our horizon. It later disappearei. Whence did it com, where did it go? 
This was not for us to answer, said James. Each event must be seperats. No objective 
necessity and causality existed in nature. The world was not determinate but indoter- 
minate. Charice, Luck (and God) existed. It was not for us to question absolute 
first principles but only results, conseqpences. 
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Given man as a croative factor in an indeterminate world, a world givan over to 
luck, accident and chance, it was no accident that James should stress will, man's 
will as the essence of that creative factor. Here James showed himself really part 
of tho Kantian svhool of Free Will which he himself was willing to adopt as a "doc- 
trine of relief." Very often, in roading the Pragmatists, one gets the impression 
that thoy have nothing to do with Kant and the Kantian school, that they have broken 
away from German metaphysics. In ossence this not so. To quotes G. Stanley Hall: "In 
modjorn Pragmatism, the true Kant has boen resurrected, indeed has boen for the first 
tims shgopeatin 2 Soaikeit ("Why Kant Is Hinge de 8 Amsrican Journal of Psychology, Vol. 
23, p. 386 


The truth is that Pragmatism is but one cf the many schools of Voluntarism. 
James openly declared his agreement with Bergson and Bergson with Jamas although 
Bergson's schoel of philosophy opens wido the door to abstract idealism. All the 
schools of Voluntarism stressed the reality of "wish" and "will" over matter and how 
matter indeed consisted essentially of this wish and will. 


Lest anyone believe that Pragmatism and materialism have much in common We point 
out in the words of James just why he could not be a materialist. “Materialism moans 
simply the denial that the moral order is eternal, and the cutting off of ultimate 
hepes; spiritualism mans the affirmation of an etornal moral order and the letting 
loose of hope." 


It is very clear why James was not 4 materialist. Tho difference botwoon mater- 
ialism and his moralism was this, according to James himself: “On the one hand resis- 
tance to evil, the acceptance of poverty, martyrdom if necessary, in a word, the 
tragic life; such is the difference between the two beliofs." And James was for the 
social compromises, for the Epicurean life. The Sydney Hooks know Well where their 
bread is buttered! 


V 


In the 20th century James! Pragmatism is continued by Dewsy who hasrestyled it 
"Instrumentalism". (Others have called it "Experimentalism', because professors 
conduct a bitter rivalry over names.) We have spent so much time on James because 
in fact, no mattor what my be said by Hook and Company, Instrumentalism does not 
differ much from the Pragmatism of James. All the esential points are carried for~ 
ward. Dewye, too, believes in Pluralism because "Pluralism leaves no room for con- 
tingency" and Dewey believes in the Santa Claus, "contingency" and the Americanism of 
"Give us a Break." According to Dewey Instrumentalism carries on tho work of James 
gonerally and indeed stresses even more strongly than James the importance of the 
individual. 


The attitude of Dewey towards Materialism can be soen by his consistent strugglo 
against Marxism, his nationalistic chauvinism during the last war, his counterposing 
to labor his own "instrument" a "new third liberal party." This professional ignora- 
mus knows so little of the movemonts he is attacking that he can actually write that 
Marx “had no conception, moreover, of the capacity of oxpanding industry to devolop 
new inventions, soas to develop new wants, new forms of wealth, new occupations; nor 
did he imagine that the intellectual ability of the employing class would be 3qusl to 
seeing the neod for sustaining consuming power by high wages in omer to keep up pro- 
duction and its profits." Here is combimd that ignorance and naivete which so 
characterized the American "professor." According to Dewey, high wages bring high 
oprefits and one may be sure that the intellectual superiority of the capitalist class 
will sse to it that we always get high wages. How pragmatic, Professor Dewey! 


We can now turn from tho metaphysics of Pragmatism to the historical and social 
views of the Pragmatists. Tho right wing again may be sevn as embodied in the posi- 
tion of James. This is given in his argumont for peace. (Sve his "Moral Equivalont 
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te War".) "But I do not believe that peace oither ought to be or will be permanent 
en this globe unlessthe states pacifically organized preserve som of the old elements 
ef army discipline. ... Martial virtues mst be tho onduring coment. ... obadiance to 
command must still be the rock upon which states are built." This is the esthetic and 
ethical" way of doing away with war. And now to ignorance and naivete we gat down- 
right viciousness. The pragmatic view of history was to make an “ethical and esthetic" 
interpretation evidently - and the reader will at once say, how naive, how childlike, 
how like Harvard University. But ther this naive theory of “esthetics and ethics" is 
ss6n to embrace a political theory that ¢ould ba hailed by Hitler and Mussélini thom- 
selves. Let us remember James, the neurotic, James constantly on the verge of suicide 
and afraié to go out in the dark alone (see article by M.Baum, "Ths Monist" Vol.42) by 
his wenderful pacifism which could declare: ths old elements of army discipline must 
be preserved, obedience to comand mst still remin, etc., etc.. There's Harvard 
Pragmatism for you. 


Later the Pragmatists together with the Bourgeoisie generally condescended to 
daal with the mode of production as an "effective cause" or one of ths causes why 
things happen to happen in society. These historians then begin to invent the "Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History" which looked almost as good as the real thing, tha 
materialist conception of history, but in reality wae, cffdred as a substitute for the 
Marxist approach. The “Economic Interpretation of History" differed from Marxism in 
that it adhered to a pluralistic approach. “Economics" was only cne cause, thers 
were other motive powers in history just as great, psychology, ethics, biology, rolig- 
ion, individuals, etc., oetc., and we should not be so illiberal as not to allow all 
‘the causes to have equal sway or to deny the right of anyone to explain events by one 
cause rather than another. 


Yn this manner the liberal historians of the economic interpretation school 
showed their eclecticism, borrowing from the idealists the right to view history as 
the unfolding of an idea, and ffom the materialists the idea that perhaps we should 
pay attention to the materialsist needs of the masses, needs based upon their economic 
relations and the given mode of priduction. 


The difference between the two showed itself clearly in their treatment of the 
labor movement, All these people of the"»ssonomic interpretation school" spoke against 
the class struggle as "the only thing," claimed that the social forces did not have to 
Clash, that the evolutionary gradual process of reform was far more likely to result 
in workers .arelioration than the road of Marxism, that is, insurrection of the masses 
leading to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


The Pragmatic historians and sociologists were never weary of pointing out that 
there is no “mst" in history, that everything is an"ought" and that truth is but one 
aspect of “the good," that is, ethics covers tho entire field and not forces bayond 
eur control. If Socialism was to come - and somes began to conceds the good points of 
a sort of socialism ~ then it would be adopted because of its inherent "justice," 
because moral people would decide it “ought to coms," rather than that it would come 
as a matter of historio inevitability. There was no inevitability in history. 


vi 


Just as Amica was a substitute for the real thing, offering its utopia of unm 
limited individual opportwmity in a new country where the forces were unknown and in- 
determinate and where luck and chance played a large part in individual lives, to the 
harch reality of the class struggle and Socialism via the rough road of civil war, so 
Fragmatism became the substitute philosophy for Marxism. It poses as almost Marxism 
@.94. leoks so much liko Marxism that many Americans are willing to accept the spurious 
ani beliove they have the real thing. 
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In many respects Pragmatism runs parallel with Dialectical Materialism. Both 
believe in the necessity of action, but whereas to the materialist action is bound up 
With theory, through testing out and correcting our theoretical reactions to the 
events outside of us, to the pragmatist action takes the place of all theory, thu 
action of the individual replasing the existance of materiality» Both shilosophies 
believe in chango, but whereas to the pragmatist, change is mere perpetual motion, to 
the materialist change is movonmnt. 


And there is an enormous differance between more motion and movement. Movement 
means evolution. It means that there are basic starting points from which the events 
move, that there is an orientation and direction which the events take, that there 
ar3 virfoldings of these events which may be predicted. ‘Not perpetual motion but the 
driving hozs of the bourgeois revolution until it;is completed and made permanent is 
the Marxist formula. 


In both philosephies man is seen as the creator, but by the materialist there 
are seen the limitations of man's creation. Man may create but not out of the. whole 
cloth; he is limites by hig material environment. Not so with the pragmtist whd is. 
limited only by man's will and who helps to create his entire environment. 


Both the materialist and the,pragmatist place each question on the basis “will 
it work?" But to the pragmatist this is to defend opportunism, to defend sophistry 
and the philosophy “each man for himself and the devil take the hindmost." Your 
-nragrmatistjoperates moroly from day to day without any perspective whatsosver. For 
him truth is convenience or even whim. Not so to the materialist. Whether a thing 
will work or not must dopend upon a profound analysis of tho given concreto. situation 
and the contradictory laws of motion that ara revealed so that our action will harmo- 
nize with the forées of history and our freedom will be the conciousness of our netoc- 
sity. Pragmatism, however, is a philosophy without grspective. 


- Both schools emphasize that truth is concrete.- Not only the pragmatist.but. the 
materialist constantly underlines empiricism, the necessity to.observe ths concrete 
data of the present without prejudice or bias. To the pragmatist, however, life is a 
mozaic, a picture puzzle, each piece seperated from every other piece without the 
slightest -contimity. To the pragmatist, therefore, there is roally no kistory as 
there is no-predictable future, there is only the present. Like a blind rele, Prage 
natism aces with its nose rather than with its oyes, understands only.just what is 
before its nose. 


Both schools talk a good dsaal of experience as the best teacher and tho necessity 
to get beyond verbalisms and to test everything out in action. But the pragmatist 
does not understand experience as only one form of practice, while your materialist 
stresses practice, events of nature even beyond man's “experienve" Does space exist? 
The materialist would say, if you doubt it, step-qut of a tanth'story window and be 
convinced ron yourself. Your prapmatist would declare that there could be no laws of 
space unless wo “experianced” them. It‘was-our oxporience, our sensations that were 
real.and not space itself. 


According to the pragmatist, therstore, we could learn nothing from history 

since all truth began de novo with each individual's “experience.” Here was a 
philosophy good for anarchism, as Kropotkin clearly saw. Its stress on individualism, 
its denial of the historic forces-and the limitedness of man's creative ability play- 
ed right into the hands of tho amrchist (liberal turned mad) who could then preach 
that it was not necessary to wait wmtil capitalism reached a cértain level of develop- 
ment before the militant minority" could storm the hep tctmn buildings amd sieze 

power by the coup d'etat. Everything had to be. tested out by "»zperiencs" and if your 
coup a'stat failed this time, why , all that was necessary was to try again. 
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Both Pragmatism and Materialism discussed the effects of the oconomic forces of 
society upon history, but while oith the pragmatist this was one of many forces, to 
the Materialist the oconomics of a given socioty was but part of the material environ 
ment which at the samo time limited and bound the making of history, and yet compelled 
history to move forward. 


Pragmatism belonged to that middle-of-the-road agnostic school that was willing 
to compromise and take all irreconcilable olements with no questions asked. Its 
left wing Was a sort of variation of shame-faced materialism; its right wing openly 
flirtei with religion. 


Here, too, it endeared itself to the Liberal (and to the Anarchist:) Especially 
was this true in regard to its views that there is no "must" in history. That if 
Socialism was to come it would have to come because of “justice” and in viow of the 
fact that it was reasonable and good. To Kropotkin, us well as to Kant and James and 
Spencer the "good will" worked wondors. 


On this question of whether Socialism or the insurrection and dictatorship of 
the proletariat is inevitable, Pragamatism, tnstrumentalism, Experimentalism, Fascism 
and the Catholic Church all shout "No!" But cn this question Pragmatism has mado a 
Sort of change of front. To William James Socialism was not inevitable because api- 
talism weuld remain forever. To John Dewey the Dictatorship of the Proletariat is not 
inevitable because reform is better than revolution. In both cases their class desiru: 
were hidden by the formula that "nothing is inevitable", but their views wera issued 
in a perios when the proletariat was advancing and it was the object of bourgeois 
apologists to forestall the adwancing tide, 


The situatién is different today, however. It is Fascism that is advancing and 
the proletariat retreating. Today the instrumentalists like Hook tell the prolotar- 
iat that Socialismand tho dictatorship of tho proletariat aro not inevitable, be- 
cause in their hearts they believe that Fascism is going to come and they mst trim 
their sails in advance in order to mct it. Certain “left*wing" professors try to 
cover up their pessimism by stating that Marx was a fatalist and that to declare that 
socialism is inevitable will prevent the workers from fighting Fascism. Needles to 
say the workers will reject this as rank slandor and will push aside as the rark 
forerunners ani capitulators of Fascism that they really are these pretentious pro- 
fessors who, from their swivel chairs in big universities, dare to insimuatse that the 
workers are passive and that the preletarian victory may never come. 


At one tima Pragmatism became the official philosophy of American liberalism of 
411 kinds, but today in 1934 we are able to add that Pragmatism can be not only the 
philosophy of Liberalism, but as the iiiberal of today becomes the Fascist of tonor- 
row, Pragmatism may well contain within itself those principles which Fascism will 
heartily claim for its own. Note the stress on action; action, ths need for change, 
the importance of man's will, especially individual man's will, the defense of truth 
as convenience, as political trimming, demgogy and opportunism, the open door to 
religion, the struggle against Marxism, the attack against tho inevitability of 
Socialism. 


It is no accident that William James is the direct inspirer or Mussolini. 
Pragmatism, eclecticism, fits in exquisitely well with a movement that is born of 
desperation, that breathes through derogogy, that knows not what will happen from 
day to day, and that moves convulsively to avoid the ever increasing conflicts 
overwhelming capitalism in its last death throes. Pragmatism, aat is that but 
another word for "No Perspective!" Pragmatism here is the American philosophic link 
that may yet link Liberalism with Fascism én this country. 
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The Civil War in Spain. 


It seems that the unsurrection in Spain has been crushed; but -.by no means.has 
it been the overwhelming victory that the government expected. While the government 
has won and while all military reactionist and fascist tendencies have beon greatly 
strengthened, by no mans has the last word boun said. It may well be that what has 
been destroyed is not so mich tho rovolutionory movomont as tno many illusions tho 
workers had as to the chinces of victory. Tho vory stubborn fighting of the minors 
in the Asturias is an ominous warning to tho ruling regime that tho Revolution by ro 
Means will be casily liquidated. At this moment it would be well to draw attention 
to several important lossons that mst be loarned from tho ovents in Spain. 


1. The cowardice of the potty-bourgoois:liboral elements, sspocially tho Cata- 
lonian Independence groups which had boasted how much thoy hatod the Madrid gang and 
how they had the army in full control. This froth that efforvoscod so brilliantly on 
the surface of tho Social Revolution was soon blown into thin air by tho first breath 
of serious fighting. All tho gallant officers on whom thoy had relied sevmod litor- 
ally to vanish. As tho Madrid troops marched upon tho governmont buildings, liko 
frightonod mice thoy all ran away, squoaking piteously. Tho hardoned Catalonian 
politicians, bold bad men as thoy had appeared, serviloly openod thair scft, pudgy 
hands and nervously fingering thoir gold watch chains hdstoned to mike peace with 
Madrid and rat upon the workors. 


2. As the Anarchists of Catalonia had relied on these liberals so had these ° 
liberals relied upon the Anarchists to do the fighting for them. But each failed the 
other. The disgraceful situation existed where the traditional revolutionary centor, 
Barcelom, actually was quiet in a period when the Working class of Spain.was in 
bloody insurrection. This torriblo result could only come about duc to tho blackost. 
troachory of tho Anarchists. Russian history is ropoatod; when authoritarian frolet+ 
arian centers are set up for Communism and Soviets the Anarchists sabotage ard turn 
ag@2inst the Workers. 


However, from now on the disintegrating Anarchist influence must steadily decline 
in Spain. Already even the C.N.T., supposedly Anarchist controlled, has steadily 
moved in the direction of Commnism, as can be soen from the sharp: battles: that rago 
between the leadérs of the Fodoration of Iberian Anarchists and the “anarcho-syndical- 
ist" loaders of tho C.N.T. The presont troachorous conduct of tho Anarchists must 
further accentuate those tondoncics. From now on Proudhonism, Bakuninism and Kropot~ 
kinism must greatly doclinc. Even the C.N.7. mst even change its whole cause or 
disappear from the scere. 


3. Wherever the fighting united front of the workers organizations was set up, 
there was the battle the sharpest. That is the first lesson, But, the united front 
is net enough; there mst be gomine revolutionary leadership. That is the second 
lesson. 


For a long time the Communist Party of Spain had fought the idea of united fronts. 
With thoir crazy Stalinist practices thoy had dono incalqulable damago in splitting 
the workors ard allowing valuable timo noedod for proparation to be ontiroly wastod. 


Tho Socialist Party officials, on the other hand, with their logalistic and 
domocratic illusions, had had no desire for a united front for Communism and Sovicts. 
Was it not: Prieto who had doclared that it was a good thing tho Socialist Party had 
not recoived a majority of tho votes as Spain was not ready for Socialism anyway? 

It was only whon the hot breath of Fascism actually bogan to scorch thom that thoy 
doclared thoir willingnoss to fight. In this rospect the S.P. of Spain bohavod 
essontially like tho S.P. of Austria, and with the same unfortunate results. Not 
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built for struggle, with a membership and leadership trained only to cast ballots, 
What kind of a fight could be put up? What kind of preparations were made? What 
program had been worked out to win the peasantry and, above all, the army? How were 
the workers to be armed? 


In all the tim the S.P. officials had sat in the sumptuous offices of the gov- 
ernment, they had not made the slightest effort to arm the people, to liquidate the 
Spanish Constabulary or even to change the character of the Spanish Army. Now, too 
late, the Socialists saw what should have boon done as the Madrid forces, solidly 
united, shot thom down. | —-- 


As in Austria, so in Spain, the Spanish Socialists will learn the lessons. As 
the workers seo the Socialist lcadors adviso thom to go into battlo wprepared whilo 
they thomselvos run away, the roporcussions must be tromondous. Splits must occur 
in which honest workers will move towards tho Fourth Intcrmtional. 


To prevent such splits, to sond tho Intcrnationalist Commmists into tho Social- 
ist Party, to form non-aggrossion pacts with such a Party would now bo suicidal in- 
dood. Thilo ovory offort must go inte building up tho fighting unitod front, com- 
plots indopendence of action by tho Intormtionalists alono can savo tho situation. 


4, It has boon opined that the recent Spanish insurroction vas too hastily 
callod and that the Soviots formed woro promaturo. Such a Menshovik point of viow 
must be sternly rejected. Truo, the olements in the wmited front had not proparod 


properly for the st lc. This is always tho case whon opportunists control tho 
united Front and thers is no Ee ate omens ep ar ty « Novor theless, the timo to 


fight was now. To delay till Fascism took powor would have boen absolutocly fatal. 
Bofore Fascism is consolidatcod, while yot the reactionary regime is young and now, 
that is the timo to accept tho gago of battle. The Spanish workers, at least, did 
not ropeat the fatal blundors of the Germans. 


Far from boing too late to form Soviets, Soviets should havo boen organized long 
beforc, at tho vory start of tho Spanish Rovolution. The real trouble was tho imabil. 
ity of tho workers! organizations to form fighting unitcd fronts up to now, united 
fronts that could lead to Sovicts. 


5. The events in Spain demonstrate clearly the fact that if the Intormotional- 
ist Communists are well organized, nothing can provent them from working among the 
masses and carrying on the fight against Fascism. In this respect the Spanish Com- 
munist Left has a history just tho cpposite to the French and American. Already tho 
"Militant" is belittling their role. Wo have hoped that the Spanish Conmunist icft 
will break with the doad wood of Trotsky and the Intornati nal Secrotariat and be ono 
of the foremost loaders in taking up tho task where Trotsky has left off. 


A good deal now deponds on the French situation. Should the French prolotarians 
give a good account of themselves thero is no question that tne Spanisn workers will 


soon respond — and bettor than ever before. 
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The Assassination of King Aloxandor. 


Tho assassimtion of King Aloxandor of YugoSlavia is one of those trifling inci- 
dents which, novortholoss, may cause a sharp turn in tho presont political situstion. 
how far tho world has changed from 1914 can bo secn from tho fact that it is not a 
Serbian patriot who shoots the Austrian tyrant as at Sarajovo, but it is the Serbian 
wyrant Wao is killed by an organization harbored by tho old Austrian-Hungarian ruling 


vloments. 


The assassiration of the king by Creatians bears witness to the unbearably tense 
situations created in the puppet tingdoms of the Balkans and the ruthless mi litarist 
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which have beon foisted upon the people, particularly in Yugo-Slavia. The poverty of — 

_ the masses, the widéspread graft and corruption in the government, the severe cubju- 
gation of the national minorities, the terror established by a grasping King who fa- 
vorod: Fascist methods, all these relationships could not but lead to various atten- 
tats, one of which was bound to succeed. 


The terrorists ahd been harbored by Italy and Hungary. These Croatian assassins 
were therefore being used in a bigger game which included the following ends: 1. The 
weakening of Yugo-Slavia beth intecnaliy and in relation to Italy. 2. The accelera- 
tion of therise of a new Austro--Hungay'.an ewrirs to which King Alexander was deadly 


opposed. 3. To prevent the apporaching German-Yugo-Slav alliance which the King had 
favored. : 


The whole affair could not but strengthen Italy's hands as both against Yugo- 
Slavia and against France. he attemst was erother demonstration that the League of 
Nations solved nothing, that the cauldron of national animosities is again about to 
boil over in a new world war. As the French continental hegemony weakens, Italy's 
ambitions rise. As the old victorious countries can no longer control the cituation 

and fight among themselves, the war danger becomes incresaingly sharp. 


What effect will the assassination have upon the political, situation in France 
itself? It mst intensify the pressure against the left, consolidate the right, and 
move the Bonapartist gsvrenment closer to fascism. This can: have only ons result, the 
acveleration of the tempo of the class strugglos, the sharpening of all conflicts into 
civil war. Civil war impends in France. 
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Russia and the League of Nations. 


The entrance of the Soviet Union into the League of Nations has been hailed by 
the Commmist Parties as a great step to peace and as an iriicatjon of the improved 
eondition of the Workers' &tate: In reality just the opposite conclusions must be 
drawn. 


Russian foreign policy has gone through three stages! the first stage under L 
Lenin where Russia and the Commmist International was one. At that time the C.I. 
was @ real revolutiomry body. The League of Ntions then pasing as a pacifist body 
could not do otherwise than declare war on the Workers! State. It is significant 
that not wtil Lenin was out of the way did any strong capitalist stata recognize 
Russia. 


The second stage under Stalin (1924 ~ 1932) coincided with the steady degenera- 
tion of the Comintern. Soviet State policy was divorced f om the international revo- 
lution. In this pwriod the Rusgian éictuiorchip of the prcsetariat could still rely 
on the intornational working¢lass. Fascism had mt yet desiroyed the trade unions 
and workers organizations. While the stcongost European countries fitfully recog- 
nized the Scviet Union, the United States still kspt aloof. 


If the U-S. now recognizes the S.U. it is because we have entered into 2 third 
stage o* ccvelopment. The Commnist International is dead. Russia can no longer rely 
on tho intovrational working:lass, thanks to Stalin's Socialism in One Country. Un- 
able to rely on force, Stulinism mst rely on tricks and manguvres to stave off the 
inevitaole war. International revolution gives way to nationalist pacificism, omanat- 
ing from the C.I. itself. 


The recognition of the S.U. by the U.S. was, then, not a sgin of strength but 
rather a sign of weakness. Countering the U.S., England bids for Russia's ontranca 
into the League of Nations. That Russia is forced into this League of Robbers spoaks — 
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volumss on the decline of the S.U. On such slim hopes do the Stalinists depend to 
stave off the capitalist's inevitable attaek. av 


A final point is added by the fact that the League of nations itsolf has altor- 
ed in its character. Starting out to "organize the world" under British-fronch hoge- 
mony, it could not even stop ths war in the Chaco. Completely bankrupt as an “organ- 
izing" force the League of Nations has turnod into a mere war alliance. Gons is the 
Versailles Treaty with its pompous Covenant. Gone aro Gormany and Japan. Stripped 
naked of its pretentions the League of Nations now stands girded for war. This is 
the mechanism that the Soviet Union enters cooing dove-liks, Stalinist notes of poaco! 
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The A.F. of L. Convention. 


The changes voted at the A.F.of L. Convention, while they are significant of the 
pressure exorted upon the officialdom and of the new situation that confronts tho 
workers, aro not in the least revolutionary. It is plain there will be no doparture 
from tho course that is binding the A.F.cf L. cfficialdom closer and closer to tho 
government and thus paving the way for a fascization of the unions. Tho enlarged 
Executive, even if it represents merely a manoeuvre of cna clicque to cutwit anm-thor, 
still allows a little leeway for some differences to develop, is 4 trifle lsss hido- 
bound than the old. The motion for "vertical" or industrial unionism culmin‘tes a 
long-standing fight to change the antiquated craft structure cf the A.F.of L. Tho 
pressure is coming from the mass cf unskilled workers who constitutés the new momber- 
Ship in the unions. But, so it appears, this policy does not touch the alroady oxist- 
ing unions, but is tc apply to ths new organizations which will be built from the so- 
called "Federal" unions - the local groups formed in the unorganized basic industriss 
such as steel and automobile. Some of the important unions of the A.F.of L., as for 
example the United Mine Workers, the United Textile Workers, and to a certain extent, 
the Intsrnational Ladies Garment Workers, are already on an industrial basis. Tho 
convention, rejecting the proposal made to remove all A.F.of L. officials from N.2.A. 
posts, teook a stand for closer cooperaticn with the government in its class-collabera- 
ticn,. strike-breaking apparatus, the labor boards. 


The growth in numbers, according to their own figures, falls far below the peak 
membership of the post-war period. While about five millicn workers havo bsen signed 
up as members, cnly between two and three millions are actual dues-paying mombers . 
The prohibitive high dues are responsible for workers dropping out in masses. This 
we predicted 4 year ago when certain people - whe have sincs had to draw in their 
horns - lost their heads ever the "tremendous" growth cf tho A.F.cf L. 


The “Left Wing" cpposition (the Lovestonoites) painted itself red by vorrowing 
the slogan which the Communist League of Struggle advanced nearly two years ago: "the 
one-day general strike for unomployment insurance." Naturally, they would - after 
events, the big general textile strike, the San Francisco General strike - have 
proved up to the hilt the correctness of our slogan. 
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Water Finds its Own Level. 


Gitlow is crawling back into the Socialist Party where he came from and where he 
belonged. He takes with him Zam,ancther Lovestonsite leader. The Lovestone group is 
breaking up. While their international center is smashed and now their own national 
forces aro disintegrating, openly Lovestom is negotiating to go back into the Stalin- 
ist apparatus. 


After all Loveston: cannot complain. Is he not mada welcome by the biggest fakers 
of tho A.F. of L.? Is he not called upon to lay down the policy in the Patorson 4.F.of 
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L. unions? Doss he not receive an ovation at the Naticnal Convontion of the I.L.G.W. 
U.? Tho fact is, Lovestone is foared by nobedy. And th2 morc he ingratiatss himself 
with the labor agonts of tho capitalists, tho moro favorably will he be recsived 
again into the Commnist Party. 


Nor can Camon complain. A littlo while ago Gitlow was hailod as a sterling 
fighter approaching tho rarks of the American League. Now, alas, he has joined not 
Cannon ... but the Socialist Party. Yot thoro is really an inner logic in tho situa- 
tion. Was the American League any better than the Socialist Party? And will not 
Cannon himself enter the Socialist Party - as his brothers havo dona in France - 
where ag@in he can groot his old Conrado-in-Arms, Gitlow? 
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A Final Bit of Treachery. 


We quote from tho ‘Minneapolis Labor Review" of September 28th: "Governor Floyd 
B. Olson was highly commended Wednesday evening for the minnor in which ho had hardled 
ths Truck Drivers' strike. The commendation was in the form of a unanimous voto by 
the Minneapolis Central Labor Union. 


"It is noteworthy that the motion was mado by the business representative of ono 
of tho largest unions in the city and very probably in the state, the Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employes! union, and that it was sdconded by a member of the Generdl Drivers! 
union who was secretary of the Strike committee, Grant Dunne." 


We have already analyzed the treacherous role of the Cannon group in the Minnsap- 
Olis Truck Drivers! striko. This is a fitting climax to it all. Grant Dunno, C.L.A. 
member, seconds the motion to thank Governor Olson for calling out the troops. 


The "Militant" of October 13th denies the action of Grant Dunne, stating: "It 
w*s not Grant Dunne who seconded a resolution praising Olson's striks policy, but 
William Brown, President of the union. ... This resolution was introduced by an 
official of the milk drivers! union who is a mombor of the F.L.P. It was seconded by 
William Brown, who is a member of the F.L.P. and nas been for some years." 


In order to check up both statements the "Class Struggle" wrote to the"Minnvapo- 
lis Labor Review" asking for either a verification or retraction of tho statomnt. 
To date no answer has been roceived. Careful scamming of the Minneapolis papor since 
Septembor 28th showe no donial of the original story. It is siguiticant 4lso that 
the “Wilitant" does not print a statement of Grant Dunne, hinself. 


The "Militant" writes that it was William Brown, the President of the union, who 
seconded the motion. But thors is no sharp criticism agoinst Brown. Did Brown do it 
with tho consens of the mombers of his union? Did Grant Dunne and the others protost? 
What about the othor Cannonite delegatos to tho Minneapolis Cantral Trades since the 
motion was urianimously passed? 
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